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Memorabilia. 


PROFESSOR V. de Sola Pinto has a thesis 

in his Byron Foundation Lecture (Uni- 
versity College, Nottingham) on ‘ Byron and 
Liberty.” The thesis is‘that Byron has an 
intellectual importance. “He taught us 
little,” said Arnold. Let us see how much 
that little was, in Professor Pinto’s quotations 
from him ; 


I wish. men to be free 

As much from mobs as kings—from you as me. 
And I will war, at least in words (and—should 

My chance so happen—deeds), with all who war 
With Thought .. . 
I know not who may conquer: if I could 

Have such a prescience it should be no bar 
To this my plain, sworn, downright detestation 
Of every despotism in every nation. 


By Thought, he meant seeing things as they 
are; and by free thought, saying them: 
There is nothing like inspection and trusting to 
our senses . . . How I do delight in observing life 
as it really is—and myself after all the worst of 
any. 

And how did he see?—what was it he saw? 
I have traversed the seat of war in the Peninsula. 
I have been_in some of the most oppressed 
provinces of Turkey; but never under the most 
despotic of infidel governments did I behold such 
squalid wretchedness as I have seen since my return 
in the very heart of a Christian «country. 


And what did he foresee of Europe under 
Hitler? 
Eternal spirit of the chainless Mind! 

Brightest in Gongnens, Liberty! thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 

heart which love of thee alone can binl. 

Professor Pinto comments adequately on 
these texts, in his own words and those of 
others. We can only symmarize him. What 
Byron fought for was 


the protest of pres spirits all over the world 
against [political] stupidity . . . a freedom of mind 


ich implies a criticism of the whole system of 


WE gratefully recommend an inconspicu- 

ous, unpretentious, suggestive, ambas- 
sadorial, presidential address (November 
1944) to the English Association: ‘ American 
Scenes, Tudor to Georgian, in the English 
Mirror,’ by Dr. F. S. Boas (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1s.). It can be thought of either 
as an anthology, short though the extracts 
are, or as a rapid historical sketch. It can 
be soon read, but not soon finished with. 
One may stay one’s eye on these pages but 
one’s thoughts escape—to master, for in- 
stance, the prosody of Drayton’s ‘ Virginian 
Voyage. Throughout, Dr. Boas suggests 
thoughts outside his immediate subject, and 
not less important. Leading up to Burke on 
the American Colonies he says: “ Mr. G. M. 
Young, lecturing on him as ‘a master mind ’ 
made one wonder how far he could claim 
such a title.’ Dr. Boas resolved his doubt, 
for he goes on: “ To me at any rate Burke’s 
two speeches on America in their maxims of 
general and permanent application enshrine 
the quintessence of political wisdom.” His 
next quotation is Lord Chatham’s anticipa- 
tion (30 May 1777) of General Eisenhower. 
He quotes both Marryat and Dickens on the 
strange difference between some Americans’ 
attitude to the Red Indians and to the 
Negroes. This is as good an instance as any 
of the suggestiveness of the address—it is 
not the Negro who has disappeared; it is not 
the Red Indian who has set ‘ Hiawatha’ to 
music. Dr. Boas notes—and yet does not 
note as Chesterton did—the courage with 
which Dickens risked his American popu- 
larity by protesting against American pub- 
lishing piracy. He will be glad to be 
reminded of an act of finer courage in a 
lesser man—also on a lecturing tour. 

All through the South, this lynching horror had 
been following me; and after my reading I asked 
for permission to speak on a matter on which my 
conscience was troubling me. I didn’t wait to get 
it, but went straight on... I do not suggest it 
was anything more than fancy, but it seemed to 
me that I could actually visualize the er of 
my audience. It looked like a dull copper-coloured 
cloud, hovering just above their heads, and growing 
in size. I sat down amid silence. It was quite 
a time before anybody moved. And then they all 
got up at the same moment, and turned towards 
the door. On my way out ... a few people came 


up to me and thanked me, in a hurried furtive 
manner. My wife was deadly pale. I had not 
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told her of my intention. But nothing happened .. . 
(J. K. Jerome, ‘ My Life and Times,’ 1926, pp. 
246-7.) 

Dr. Boas quotes Dickens's description of 
Washington in 1842: 

Spacious avenues that begin in nothing and lead 

nowhere: streets mile-long that only want houses, 
roads and inhabitants . . . Such as it is it is likely 
to remain. 
It was outside Dr. Boas’s “ unilateral sur- 
vey” to note that, eighteen years after 
Dickens, Henry Adams could only vary 
Dickens's graphic words: 

As in 1800 and 1850, so in 1860, the same rude 
colony was camped in the same forest, with the 
same unfinished Greek temples for workrooms and 
sloughs for roads. 

Among the greater suggestions in the 
address is the phrase in which it is said that 
Matthew Arnold was not a politician, for 
this enforces the distinction between poli- 
ticians and statesmen: the politician (con- 
found him!) with his knavish tricks; and the 
Statesman, who frustrates them. Arnold, 
looking for a statesman, was a student of 
politics, a critic of politicans. The following 
is more sartorial and resartorial than any- 
thing we remember in Carlyle: 

As one watches the play of American institutions, 
the image suggests itself to one’s mind of a man 
in a suit of clothes which fit him to perfection, 
leaving all his movements unimpeded and easy. It 


is loose where it ought to be loose, and it sits close 
where its sitting close is an advantage. 


Rupert Brooke delightfully distorts Arnold: 


The American by race walks better than we; 
more freely, with a taking swing, and almost with 
grace. How much of this is due to living in a 
democracy, and how much to wearing no braces, 
it is very difficult to determine. 

Almost the happiest suggestion of this 
address is R. L. S., who is conspicuous by 
his absence. How could Dr. Boas quote the 
following admirable passage from J. B. 
Priestley, and not be led back to Stevenson? 
Is it that he takes a narrow view of the 
word “ English 

The Grand Canyon is not a show place, a beauty 
spot, but a revelation... If I were an American, 
I should make my remembrance of it the final 
test of men, art and policies. I should ask myself: 


Is this good- enough to exist in the same country 
as the Canyon? 


And now one wants another (but a full 
length) anthology, ‘The American in 
England, from Washington Irving (or 
earlier) to Henry James (or later). 


Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ‘ L’ALLEGRO; 


THE traditional association of Méilton’s 
‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso’ with 
Horton in Buckinghamshire has been suc- 
cessfully challenged by Dr. E. M. Tillyard; 
see especially his ‘ Miltonic Setting,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1938. Most earlier critics referred 
lines 41-116 of ‘ L’Allegro’ to country near 
the Thames, and assigned the “ Towers and 
Battlements . . . boosom’d high in tufted 
Trees * to Windsor Castle. Mackail, indeed, 
wished to replace Windsor and South Bucks 
by Audley End and South Cambridgeshire; 
but in the first Latin Elegy (ad Carolum 
Diodatum, 1626) Milton says of the Cam- 
bridge countryside : 
Nuda nec arva placent, umbrasque negantia molles, 
Quam male Phoebicolis convenit ille locus ! (13-14), 
and there is apparently no later suggestion 
that the district pleased him. 

Indeed, neither the level meadows and 
sandy heaths around Horton nor the dreary 
chalk foothills south of Cambridge have 
much in common with the diversified land- 
scape of the poem; and this has doubtless 
contributed to the general belief that the 
landscape is “literary,” based on reading 
and on miscellaneous impressions of the 
English countryside. The theory here 
advanced is that the dominant and probably 
most immediate (though not the sole) impres- 
sion is of the central Chiltern escarpment; 
more precisely that the poem, though 
written to an earlier plan, owes much to 
visits to the hills between Werdover and 
Risborough, probably during the Long 
Vacation of 1631. Since, in a composite im- 
pression of a day spent with Mirth, unity of 
place can no more be required than unity 
of time, the reader will not readily believe 
that ideal scenery can be so localized. Let 
us therefore review the external evidence. 

Dr. Tillyard has fairly established that 
‘ L’Allegro ’ and ‘ Il Penseroso were written 
for an academic audience in 1631-32; the 
versification places them after the Epitaph 
on the Marchioness of Winchester (April 
1631), and in 1632 Milton left Cambridge for 
the house which his father rented at Horton. 
Milton’s Seventh Prolusion, delivered during 
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his last year, contains an important passage : 


I can myself call to witness the woods and rivers 
and the beloved village elms under which in the last 
past summer (if it is right to reveal the secrets of 
goddesses) I enjoyed such sweet intercourse with the 
Muses, as I still remember with delight. There I, 
too, amid rural scenes and woodland solitudes, felt 
that I had enjoyed a season of rest in a life of 
seclusion. 

This would be conclusive if we could fol- 
low Milton’s movements during the critical 
Long Vacation. In the Elegy already cited, 
he wrote: 

Nos quoque lucus habet vicina consitus ulmo 

Atque suburbani nobilis umbra loci. (49-50). 
This is echoed in a Horton letter, “ e suburb- 
Horton was about 
two hours’ ride from London and from the 
Chiltern summits by good roads. But even 
if the 1626 reference is to another house, 
Milton’s father may well have moved to 
Horton by the summer of 1631. 

The First Prolusion provided Milton with 
the general idea of a contrast between Day 
(Cheerfulness) and Night (Meditation), with 
the incongruous mythological introductions, 
and with details in lines 41-50, 60-62 and 78 
of ‘L’Allegro.’ Before examining these, we 
shall attempt to relate the text to the 
Chilterns, 

Milton awakes (I. 41) to hear the lark 
ascending just before dawn. Line 48 ends 
in the editio princeps of 1645, not with a 
colon, as in some modern texts, but with 
a full stop, to mark a sudden change of 
time from summer to autumn. In 49-56 we 
have another awakening, probably in the 
same house on a second visit, when the poet 
heard farmyard sounds and the hunt echoing 
among high woods. The Chilterns, still fair 
hunting country, contain many hanging 
woods, which entangle the echoes in the hol- 
low vales. “From the side of som Hoar 
Hill” suggests that Milton’s temporary resi- 
dence faced the escarpment. He begins his 
walk, then, from a hamlet on the edge of 
the Vale of Aylesbury, close under the hills. 
Its soil is congenial to the vine (47); the 
sweetbriar also, though not common else- 
where in Bucks, flourishes around Wendover 
and Risborough, as G. C. Druce has pointed 
out (Victoria County History, vol. i, p. 36). 
This is the true eglantine (Rosa eglanteria); 
the “ twisted Eglantine” of the next line in 
the honeysuckle, a dialectal usage. 

Lines 57-62 describe successive stages of 


his walk: first, the Vale (Hedge-row Elms), 
then the climb to the escarpment (Hillocks 
green), finally emerging “ Right against the 
Eastern gate” on the summit at sunrise. 
The local dialect has clearly influenced him. 
The context requires “hillock” to denote 
a considerable hillside with a commanding 
view; and this very rare usage, which escaped 
the great dialect dictionary, is found in 
Chiltern place-names, as Risborough Hillock, 
Parslow’s Hillock. “ Hedge-row ” graduates 
in meaning from a double hedge with a 
central line of trees to a windbreak or belt 
of trees; it is not a synonym of “ hedge.” 

Since the sun rises already “Rob’d in 
flames, and Amber light ” from behind a hill 
on a clear day, I suggest as the poet’s view- 
point Coombe Hill, near Wendover, as the 
sun rises over the opposite eastern range 
across the Misbourne valley, towards Lee 
Gate. Incidentally, this gives “against the 
Eastern gate ” a whimsical by-play of mean- 
ing. Milton would be staying at or near 
Chequers. The hillside is “ not unseen” as 
it commands half the county. 

After line 62, a full stop again marks a 
transition in time, although the new clause, 
introduced by “ While,” appears grammatic- 
ally dependent, and again some editors use 
a semicolon or colon. In the next six lines 
Milton, telescoping the seasons, surveys the 
country which he has just traversed—the 
grassland of the Vale, the arable of the 
higher ground and the hillside sheepwalks. 
Perhaps, on his later visit, he actually hears 
the ploughman‘s whistle sounding “ neer at 
hand” through the cold, clear elastic air 
of October, and recalls the other labours of 
a balanced agriculture. 

“ And every Shepherd tells his tale” must 
be taken as “. . . counts his flock.” Just 
beneath the hill runs that great sheepdrive, 
the Icknield Way. The ideal Shepherd 
Faithful of the Aston Clinton legend mixed 
his flock with those passing, so that his own 
became larger by the meeting (G. Eland, ‘ In 
Bucks,’ p. 76: Aylesbury, 1923). Clare, the 
Northamptonshire poet, speaks of sheep 
“o’er clear’d fields rambling wheresoe’er 
they will” (Shepherd’s Calendar, October). 
Perhaps, therefore, in lines 67-68 Milton 
intended a sly dig at the endless confusions 
of the open-field system along a busy route. 

In line 69 the poet ends his reminiscence 
and with a start resumes his searching view 
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—measuring the landscape “ round,” since 
the hill juts forth in the plain and commands 
two gaps in the escarpment. Beech leaves, 
recently fallen, lend their colour to the 
“russet Lawns” of Chequers, from the 
mansion over to Velvet Lawn. 

The “Fallows Gray” are the chalky 
Halton foothills along the sheep-route; 
“stray” is made more pointed by our 
view of 67-68. Their colour blends with that 
of the wiry grass of the then bare Aston and 
Ivinghoe hills above and beyond, the “Moun- 
tains” of 73-74. Chalk downlands are so 
styled by Pope and Horace Walpole; Gilbert 
White, in his first Selborne letter, speaks of 
“the vast range of mountains called the Sus- 
sex Downs,” and in his last of “ continual 
mountains, hill behind hill”; nor need we 
deny to the culmination of the Chilterns a 
name conceded to Cooper’s Hill. Anyone 
who has seen a bank of cloud creep in from 
the Vale, engulfing the lower trees until their 
tops float on the mist, with the white scar 
rising above on the breast of Ivinghoe 
Beacon, will appreciate the loveliness of the 
picture. 

“Labouring clouds” cannot be storm- 
clouds, as these do not rest on the hills, but 
break there. 

After line 74 a colon indicates an abrupt 
transition of thought. Some editors have 
replaced this colon, several preceding com- 
mas, and the full stop after line 76, by dull 
and uniform semicolons, not observing that 
the colon occurs nowhere else in the 
‘Allegro’ of 1645, and is thus probably 
significant here. In 75-76 the lush meadows 
of the Vale may recatl those of the Thames 
or Cam, as the daisy recalls springtime. In 
77-78 the mood of recollection intensifies. 
Milton is thinking of Windsor Castle or 
Audley End, not of Chequers, which is but 
a modest mansion, though “ tufted ” fittingly 
describes its beeches when half bare. Lines 
79-80 are pure fantasy. Milton does not 
sustain it; the smoke curling from a cottage 
beside the cornfields under the hill, half 
hidden by oaks, recalls him to fact, and in 
81-88 the sublimity subsides gracefully into 
the pastoral convention. The time is noon in 
harvest, though this need not imply a visit at 
that season; the whole picture lacks the 
precision of personal observation. 

At line 89 we return to haytime. “ Up- 
land Hamlets” is appropriate, since the 
higher Chiltern settlements, though fairly 


populous, were usually attached to Val 
parishes, often of absurd shape and extent. 

The curious adjective in “ secure delight” 
(91) means not “ safe” but “ believed safe” 
as in “the loadstone, in which they are 
more secure than safe ’ (Burnet’s translation 
of More’s Utopia) and in “Man may 
securely sin, but safely never.” It may refer 
to the troubles of Bucks “where if you 
beat a bush ’tis odds you start a thief” 
(Drayton’s Polyolbion). Gallows and Hang 
Hills are yet with us. 

“ Chequer’d shade ” (96) is surely a pun 
on Chequers among great beeches. Milton 
was capable of such enormities even in 
‘Paradise Lost’ (vi. 620-627); much more 
then in this sunniest of his minor poems, 
If so, then the “ Holyday ” (98) was the feast 
(festa, patronal festival) of Ellesborough 
parish in which Chequers lay. The church 
is dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, but 
anciently to St. Peter only; thus the feast 
was on 29 June, old style, or within the fol- 
lowing week—that is, in haysel; and what 
more natural than to celebrate in the Park? 
Fedstes were universally observed; indeed 
they were pivots of the rural calendar, and 
almost the sole holidays in the modern sense. 
I cannot find another suitable parish all along 
the Chilterns. 

This is the internal evidence. We next 
append translations of those passages of the 
First Prolusion which Milton used: 


Even birds cannot hide their delight, but leave 
their nests at peep of dawn and noise it abroad 
from the treetops in sweetest song, or darting up 
wards as near as they can to the sun, take their 
flight to welcome the returning day. 


Cf. To hear the Lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch-towre in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; (41-44). 


First of all these the wakeful cock acclaims the 
sun’s coming, and like a herald bids mankind shake 
off the bonds of sleep and rise and run with joy 
to greet the newborn day. 


Cf. While the Cock with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darknes thin; (49-50). 


The Earth too decks herself in lovelier robes to 
honour the sun’s coming, and the clouds, arrayed 
in garb of every hue, attend the rising god in festive 
train and long procession. 

Cf. Wher the great Sun begins his state, 
Rob’d in flames, and Amber light, 
The clouds in thousand Liveries dight. (60-62). 


_In vain would the earth bring forth in abundance 
vines twining in many a winding trail, in vain nobly 
towering trees. 
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Cf. Through the Sweet-Briar, or the Vine, 
Or the twisted Eglantine. (47-48). 
nd 
Boosom'd high in tufted Trees. (78). 


Thus the lines on which the Chiltern iden- 
tification depends have no analogues in the 
Prolusion. In the borrowed lines, the precise 
adjective “ Amber” is new, and “tufted” 
replaces “ nobly towering.” Moreover, the 
lines closest to the Prolusion have no local 
colour at all. Apparently we can distinguish 
with fair confidence the two influences which 
shaped the poem. Its original classical 
design was romantically transformed by 
exact and loving observation of a tract of 
country over a period of time, recollected 
in tranquillity and suffused with poetical 
reminiscence. 

Pope, in his ‘Windsor Forest’ (7-42) 
appropriates “russet,’ “chequer’d” and 
“tufted trees,” calls his hills mountains and 
wraps them in clouds, and stresses the com- 
prehensiveness of his agriculture—that is, 
he tacitly adopts the Thames Valley identi- 
fication; but I submit that, though Milton 
may have worked impressions from that and 
other districts into his scheme, many epithets 
lose all their force and edge when thus trans- 
ferred. Certainly no critic, however bookish, 
ever dreamed until lately that Milton’s 
countryside was East Anglian; and perhaps 
only the bookish ever found it close to 
Horton. That over-domesticated region, now 
largely devastated by Slough, found its inter- 
preter a century later in Gray. 

The season of ‘L’Allegro’ is from June 
to October, within a Long Vacation. Were 
it not for Milton’s circumstances in 1631, we 
should surely be surprised in view of the 
Sonnets and the Song on May morning, that 
the Cheerful Man is not associated with 
Spring. 

The topography of ‘ Il Penseroso * is much 
less distinct, and not that of the hills. This 
is as it should be, since the Meditative man 
is Milton labouring in his vocation of encyc- 
lopaedic study, not on his recreative excur- 
sions. 

To conclude: the aim of these tentative 
suggestions is to stimulate discussion which 
may lead to a more accurate and detailed 
appreciation of the poem. 


A. H. J. Barnes. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S TREE. 


OSE who, like Matthew Arnold himself, 
may claim to “ know each field, each 
flower, each stick” in the -Hundred of 
Hormer have lately been bewildered by some 
stracheyistic endeavours to suggest that 
Arnold’s contemporaries were mistaken in 
their belief that “ the signal elm ” of Thyrsis 
was the tree which most obviously agreed 
with his description, being, with his “ fir- 
topped hurst,” the most conspicuous land- 
mark in the district—the only tree, in fact, 
which can claim to be a landmark at all. 
Anyone walking out of Oxford by the 
Abingdon or Iffley roads, or towards Shot- 
over by the old London road or the foot- 
paths over Bullingdon Green, where now the 
new golf course looks across Cowley to the 
old one, would see on his right, to the west- 
ward, the high ground above the Hinksey 
meadows where now the bypass runs, and, 
solitary in the middle of its ridge, a single 
tree, of no extraordinary height but con- 
spicuous for its commanding position and for 
its peculiar shape, branchless to its summit 
like a palm, and then spreading into a 
symmetrically rounded crown so as to sug- 
gest a tall umbrella. 
Once in my youth, half a century ago, the 
late H. W. Taunt, the well-known topo- 
graphical photographer, smiled at me for 
referring to the landmark as “ the umbrella 
tree,” and told me with a good-humoured 
superiority which still humiliates that it was 
known to the better-instructed as “the 
Thyrsis Tree” and that the authenticity of 
his photograph of it derived from Arnold 
himself. I had known the tree since my 
childhood, for my family then farmed the 
Hinksey hillside under the Earls of Abing- 
don and the Harcourts, but I had not then 
heard of Thyrsis. Forty years ago Mr. E. H. 
New sketched it for Macmillan’s edition of 
‘ The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis,’ 1906, and 
he, also, spoke of it as an identification 
beyond all mere surmise. By that time I 
did not need such testimony, for, led by 
Arnold’s poem, I had followed his footsteps 
to his tree. 
To those who view it from afar no guide 
would seem necessary. Looking at it from 
Lake Street, for example, one would sup- 
pose it the simplest matter to walk unfalter- 
ingly straight up to it, as one walks from 
Appleton or Besilslegh on the opposite side 
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of the ridge, to Cumnor Hurst or Jarn 
Mound with the goal in sight all the way, 
like a spire in a steeplechase. A betting man 
who laid two. to one against would find ready 
takers among those who had never essayed 
it. From the high bridge over the reservoir 
at the other end of Lake Street they would 
still see it clearly—and that would be their 
last view of it. 

For when they emerged from the village 
of South Hinksey they would find themselves 
in “a dingle on the loved hill-side ” cut by 
the little stream that comes out of the pond 
at Chilswell Farm, and on coming to the 
head of it they would discover that the ridge 
is an optical illusion and that what they were 
approaching is the broken edge of a plateau 
with no clearly defined summit, and no con- 
spicuous tree: 

That single elm-tree, bright 

Against the west—I miss it! Is it gone ? 
Those who continued their walk along the 
footpath beyond Chilswell Farm, “ past the 
high wood ” of Birch Copse, in the hope of 
reaching a tree-topped ridge above the rising 
ground, would find their money gone as well. 
They would merely reach the plateau of 
Pickett’s Heath, with many trees indeed but 
where “none is afore or after other; none 
is greater or less than another.” 


Then those behind cried “‘ forward” and those 
in front cried back.” 


The problem was solved for Arnold by the 
accident of his leaving the path, before he 
had passed the wood, to avoid the jovial 
huntsmen returning from a run with the 
Old Berks pack. They were coming “ adown 
the dusk hillside” in front of him to reach 
the farm road that connects Chilswell with 
the outside world at Pinnesgrove on Hink- 
sey hilltop, and to escape them the poet must 
have turned off the path, southwards, into 
the big grass field on his left hand. Then, 
suddenly, above the rising ground which had 
concealed it from view, he would have seen, 
as he describes, 


Bare on its lonely ridge, the Tree, the Tree ! 


It was a winter evening; dusk was falling, 
and the Wigmores of Chilswell were lighting 
up in the farm kitchen: If he had reached 
the tree, still some quarter of a mile above 
him, it would have been too dark to distin- 
guish that it was, in fact, an oak, though a 
very untypical one, and that it stood not on 


a ridge, but on the sloping edge of a table. 
land from which no view westward was 
obtainable. But what he tells us is not that 
he saw 
Ilsley downs, 

The Vale, the three lone weirs, the youthful Thames, 
but that the tree looks on them. That, as 
it happens, is a fact, for its crown overlooks 
the higher ground above it; but poets, as 
Aristotle complained, are concerned not with 
facts but with appearances, with “ the shows 
of things,” and anyone looking at his tree 
from the points at which he saw it can have 
no doubt that from its vantage height it 
surveys unobstructed a whole countryside, 

Arnold was no topographer; his local 
knowledge, though extensive, was not pecu- 
liar: he did not even bother to look at a 
map for the right spelling of Chilswell or 
the boundary between Fyfield and Tubney; 
and he probably never knew that the names 
of his three lone weirs were Ridge’s, Hart's 
and Skinner’s. It is unlikely that he ever 
reached the tree, for then, as now, it could 
only be done by trespassing and climbing 
hedges, and school-inspectors don’t do such 
things. 

Those who take up the quest, book in 
hand, or those, more happy, who need no 
book, will want no guide but Arnold himself 
to lead them to his tree. They will approach 
it by the causeway to South Hinksey, for it 
is nowhere visible from the path through the 
sister village, and it was in South Hinksey 
that Sybella Curr lived whose bitter-sweet 
name was on the sign of the village inn 
and is now on a gravestone a little to the 
west of the churchyard gate.1 Following the 
Scholar Gipsy they will 

Climb the hill 

And gain the steep slope of the Cumner range, 
which runs from Cumnor Hurst to Bagley, 
and is otherwise nameless; and at Birch 
Copse, above Chilswell, they will remember 
that it was “ here, wandering on this upland 
dim,” that Arnold missed the tree, and here 
that the appearance of the hunters made him 
leave the track—to find it. Sir E. K. 
Chambers and Dr. Godley make him fly to 
Cumnor, two miles away, where, unless he 
had flown indeed, he would have arrived 


1 See clxxxii, 48, where for 1855 read /833. 


The unlettered muse responsible for her epitaph 
spelt her name “ Sybelliar,” and the cement with 
which the superfluous letters were blotted out is 
now breaking away to reveal the original spelling. 
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in the dark and facing north “ where nothing 
shows the place of the setting sun.” He him- 
self says that he went into the next field, i.e. 
south-west, into the sunset and saw the tree 
at once. Those who read him aright will 
do the same. 


Or one may approach it in the manner 
of Phil Squod by following the Abingdon 
road to Cold Harbour, catching glimpses 
of it down the side streets. From the van- 
tage point of the railway bridge, and even 
from the line itself, it is in full view. It 
was here that A. C. Bradley saw it from 
the train and, that there should be no mis- 
take, “asked Matthew Arnold whether the 
tree thus visible was the Tree of Thyrsis, and 
he answered without hesitation, ‘ Yes’.” 
Going up the hill one loses sight of it, for 
two long copses intervene. At Pinnesgrove, 
Hearne’s deserted village, a little beyond the 
point where the road to Abingdon diverges, 
is the farm road to Chilswell, now used also 
by the fortunate owners of three or four 
new houses. Beyond the last of these are 
the Chilswell cottages, and here the tree 
comes into full view, standing in front of 
some low farm buildings, with the trees of 
Mr. Masefield’s old garden behind them, 
mid-way between the tower of Berkeley 
Castle, now Ripon Hall, and the white house 
of Robert Bridges, backed by Hen Wood. 
To reach it one must cut across country. 
For those who must go everywhere by car 
there is a shorter footpath from Yatscombe 
Farm, opposite the turn for Bayworth and 
Sunningwell, from which the tree comes into 
view at the back of the farm buildings and 
can be reached by turning off the path 
before coming to Chilswell. It is possible, 
indeed, to drive a car within a field of it by 
leave of the tenant of West Gardens whose 
private road leaves the public thoroughfare 
opposite Jarn Mound. A little farther on, 
by Mr. Masefield’s old house, once Horace 
Hart’s, is the track over Pickett’s Heath, 
down which the hunters rode from Wootton 
to meet the poet; it skirts the field where 
the tree stands. 


Storm or disease has lately spoilt its sym- 
metry so that it is becoming stagheaded, like 
the tree that suggested the most melancholy 
of similes to Swift; but near it, on slightly 
higher ground, is a younger tree, perhaps 
sprung from one of its acorns, which has 
taken on the umbrella shape of its great 


original and, if it grows taller, may well con- 
fuse posterity.2 

But there is no need to reach Arnold's 
tree to be sure of its identity. It.is as un- 
mistakeable from afar as the great tree in 
* Treasure Island’ or that giant from which 
was dropped the Gold Bug. There is only 
one tree in Hormer Hundred that thus stands 
alone, crowning a hill, backed by the sunset, 
bright against the west, bare on its lonely 
ridge, surveying the kingdom and the glory 
of it—indeed, now that the great elm has 
been felled that stood facing it on the other 
side of Oxford, a mile from Garsington near 
the Horspath turn, there is no other “ signal 
tree” in the whole district. The ill-shaped 
elm that stood on Cumnor Hurst, half 
hidden by the clump of pines, had little per- 
sonality and was distinguishable only from 
a few points. Arnold, like most people, 
noticed the firs but the elm was not notice- 
able. It was simply a part of the clump, 
without individuality. The much finer elm, 
on lower ground to the north of it, adopted 
by Sir E. K. Chambers, was still more in- 
conspicuous except from a close-up view 
—exactly the opposite of Arnold’s tree which 
was visible for miles around yet disappeared 
as you approached it. It stood in a cornfield 
on the right of the road to Cumnor, between 
the turn to Chawley Farm and the point 
where the Cumnor road leaves the highway 
to Faringdon, in a tiny coppice 

Where he that wishes solitude is safe. . . 
To lead his love there, 

though the traffic on the main road roared by 
within a hundred yards. The land round it 
was level for half a mile in every direction 
but the east where Cumnor Hurst lifted its 
clump of firs a hundred feet above it. Thus, 
so far from standing on a ridge and crown- 
ing a hill, it stood in the centre of a plateau 
and was not visible until the slopes of the 
tableland had been climbed; even then, 
though no wood was near, the view of it 
was obscured by buildings and clumps of 
trees except towards the north and west 
where the cornfield stretched away. But on 
that side it would be seen only by farm 


2 Strangely appropriate, that the Tree associated 
with the greatest poet of the last generation should 
thus mark the dwellings of the two greatest of our 
own, and that it should begin to die prematurely 
in an age that has abandoned the quest for beauty 
and repudiated the first principles of the art they 
practised 
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workers or by sportsmen in search of game, 
for no track passed near it except the high 
road. Moreover only these local observers 
could have seen it “against the western 
sky”; those coming from Oxford or from 
Hinksey would see it against the north, with 
never a sunset to back it. 

Sir E. K. Chambers, in ‘A Sheaf of 
Studies,’ has collected a mass of evidence 
from those who knew Arnold’s tree at the 
time Arnold was writing of it, and from 
others, like Phelps of Oriel, who knew those 
who had talked with him about it, but he 
simply doesn’t believe them—one because 
he was a scientist and scientists don’t 
understand poets, another because he was 
a bootmaker and poets don’t confide in their 
shoemakers, a third because he was old and 
“old men forget” and may call on imagin- 
ation to supply a failing memory. He does 
not even believe Matthew Arnold himself, 
for he thinks he was “ urbane ” enough to 
tell a lie to a friend to save himself a 
discussion. 

We who see Arnold’s country in the light 
of his cwn description accept the evidence 
that Sir E. K. Chambers rejects but we do 


not need it. We can see the Tree as Arnold 
saw it, 
Dost thou ask proof? Our Tree yet crowns 
the hill. 


Show us another that does, or did. 
E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


A NOTE ON POPE’S HOMER. 
VI 
FACTITIOUS VIGOUR. 


POPE was properly impressed by “that 

unequalled fire and rapture which 
is so forcible in Homer,” and _ held 
that “the fire of the poem is what 
a translator should principally regard.” 
And many a time his version is instinct 
with fire, rapid and convincing. But 
unhappily when physically feeble folk en- 
deavour to be vigorous on paper, they are 
apt to overdo the thing. As Leigh Hunt says 
of the painter Fuseli: “conscious of not 
having all the strength he wished, Fuseli 
tried to make up for it by violence.” A 
simple example of this in the present case 
is the constant use of “ snatch” for “ take.” 


Nestor is said to seize a shield and snatch 
a lance before leaving his tent. And Ale- 
medon “ with active heat snatches the reins,” 
for “ quickly took.” An even more violent’ 
rendering of “take” is in Agamemnon’s 
words, “ Ourself in arms shall tear her from 
his heart.” “Achilles,” says Homer, 
“desired the war-cry and the fight,” but in 
Pope’s version “In his black thoughts 
revenge and slaughter roll, And scenes of 
blood rise dreadful in his soul.” “ Some son 
of Troy” figures as “the race of royal 
bastards.” An immensely vigorous couplet 
reads—*“ Fierce Discord storms, Apollo loud 
exclaims, Fame calls, Mars thunders, and the 
field’s in flames.” But Homer only says that 
Apollo, Mars and insatiable Discord were 
stirring the toil of fight. Nestor is again 
shown snatching his lance and rushing from 
his tent, whereas he cnly took up the lance 
and went his way. Of a lion over his prey 
Homer says “he easily breaks their bones 
with his strong teeth,” and this is Pope’s 
vigorous rendering: “ Their bones he cracks, 
their reeking vitals draws, And grinds the 
quivering flesh with bloody jaws.”’ He gloats 
over it. Pope has little use for the meiosis. 
For “he said, and Glaucus turned not away 
nor disobeyed him” he writes “ He said: 
his words the listening chief inspire, With 
equal warmth, and rouse the warrior’s fire.” 
In the Trojan attack on the Greek wall he 
inserts the line ““ Heav’n trembles, roar the 
mountains, thunders all the ground,” which 
a bilious critic might call bombast. “He 
drew out the spear,” says Homer; “ Then 
from the yawning wound with fury tore 
The spear, pursu’d by gushing streams of 
gore,” says Pope. The examples given are 
drawn from the first twelve books; the rest 
are written in the same strain. 


TEARS IN PLENTY. 


A tendency to overdo the pathetic has been 
noticed. Tears being the obvious symbols 
of grief are constantly on tap. Venus, 
wounded begs for the use of Mars’s car 
“with streaming eyes”; and again she flies 
for comfort to Dione “ dissolv’d in tears,” 
both additions to the original. Similarly Her- 
cules, begging help from Minerva, is pre- 
sented in tears—an unlikely weeper; Iphid- 
mas “ from his lov’d bride departs with melt- 
ing eyes”; tears came starting from Coons 
eye (rhymes “ nigh ”) at sight of his brother’s 
corpse; Andromache shall no more welcome 
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Hector “with joyful tears”; Lycaon 
approaches Achilles “ with suppliant tears ”; 
as Cassandra spies Hector’s homecoming, 
“A show’r of tears o’erflows her beauteous 
eyes”; Priam weeps once more than Homer 
says; and Achilles’ lamentation over Patro- 
clus is thus prefaced: .“ thick-succeeding 
sighs Burst from his heart, and torrents from 
his eyes,” for “he led the mourning.” 


SUNDRIES, 


“Death” is used for “ deadly weapon,” 
eg. “ And thro’ his navel drave the pointed 
death.” “ The wary Trojan bending from the 
blow Eludes the death.” “One from a 
hundred feather’d deaths he chose,” a phrase 
from Dryden. “ Pallas . . . far from Achilles 
wafts the winged death.” So also “ wound,” 
eg. “ My vary'd belt repell’d the flying 
wound.” “ From Hector Phoebus turn’d the 
flying wound.” 

Participles are often used absolutely, but 
when they have no noun to qualify they 
are called “ unrelated” and are avoided by 
careful writers. Pope has several examples, 
eg. “Inevitable fate o’ertakes the deed; 
Doom’d by great Ajax’ vengeful lance to 
bleed,” i.e. “he being doomed.” “Then, 
rising ere he threw, The forceful spear of 
great Achilles flew.” The winds flew forth: 
“To the wide main then stooping from the 
skies, The heavy deeps in wat’ry mountains 
rise,” where grammar requires “ raise” but 
thyme forbids. “Survey” is used as a 
synonym of “see,” as in the fog simile. 
“While scarce the swains their feeding 
flocks survey.” ‘‘ The slaves their master’s 
slow approach survey’d,” where they merely 
saw him coming. Venus supports the 
wounded Mars, and Juno noticed it. “ This 
the bright empress of the heav’ns survey’d.” 
It will be noticed that in each case con- 
venience of rhyme accounts for the odd use. 

Groves of lances. In ‘ Windsor Forest’ 
Pope had written “ groves of lances glitter on 
the Rhine,” so in Homer we get “ groves of 
lances glitter in the air.” Again “ with nod- 
ding plumes and groves of waving spears.” 
“A grove of lances glitter’d at his breast ” 
is for “ Thracians stood about him with long 
spears in their hands.” ‘“ A wood of spears ” 
stood by Diomede as he slept in arms. 
Sylvester has the phrase more than once. 


TESTIMONIES. 
At the beginning of this unconscionably 


long note Gladstone’s adverse opinion was 
quoted, and later Coleridge’s carefully 
chosen words—“ An astonishing product of 
matchless talent and ingenuity.” Bentley is 
supposed to have said “ A pretty poem, Mr. 
Pope, but you must not call it Homer,” but 
this appears to be merely gossip; “ Not 
Homer but Spondanus ” is the more authen- 
tic saying. Johnson held it “the greatest 
work of its kind that has ever been 
produced,” and Boswell added the precious 
remark, “ Homer plays on a bassoon and 
Pope on a flageolet.” Young censured his 
“fall from Homer’s numbers, free as air, 
lofty and harmonious as the spheres, into 
childish shackles and tinkling sounds; putting 
Achilles into petticoats a second time.” Lord 
Orrery said that Pope gave Homer a birth- 
day suit. Gray said there would never be a 
translation of Homer to equal it; but Cowper 
never saw a copy so unlike the original, and 
found false ornament, no discrimination of 
character, and no pathos because unnatural; 
he quotes Jackson of Christ Church, “Homer 
has never been translated, and Pope was a 
fool.” Gibbon read Pope at school with 
the Arabian Nights, “two books that will 
always please by the moving picture of 
human manners and specious miracles .. . 
a portrait endowed with every merit except- 
ing that of likeness to the original.” Byron 
read it as a child “ with a rapture that no 
subsequent work could afford, and children 
are not the worst judges of their own lan- 
guage.” Scott used to read it to his mother, 
some of the first poetry he perused. “It 
has done more than any or all other books,” 
says Southey, “towards the corruption of 
our poetry.” Porson thought it superior to 
Cowper, in the finest passages of the poem. 
Rogers with all his love of Pope never could 
like it. Leigh Hunt at school found that the 
words in his mind always took precedence 
of the things, and the unvarying sweetness 
of the versification tired him before he knew 
the reason. Bulwer Lytton wrote “as Jove 
to Danae, not clothed with his lightning and 
Lord of the aegis, but in the soft showers 
into which his translator, Mr. Pope, hath 
melted his Olympian terrors; still the showers 
were gold.” Mill read it twenty or thirty 
times through; it was the first English verse 
he cared for. Edward FitzGerald could not . 
get Tennyson to say that it was wonderful. 
Mr. Elton claims for it one epic quality, 
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sonority and vowelled ease. “Not very like 
Homer,” wrote G. K. Chesterton, “ but he 
is so far like Homer that he talks like a 
sane man; and the great Elizabethans did not 
always do so; neither indeed did the great 
Romantics.” 

RicHarD Hussey. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN SCOTT’S 
POETRY. 


(See ante pp. 2, 30). 


“MARMION exhibits techniques which 

are familiar to readers of the Waverley 
novels. The supernatural is presented, time 
is allowed to intervene, then an explanation 
is offered, At one point in the story, the 
emotions are stirred; at another, the mind 
is satisfied. In addition to the justification 
of culture history (“ All nations have . . 
superstition ’’), the author has the excuse of 
hearsay when imbedding strange incidents 
in an interpolated tale. The characteriza- 
tion of Lord Marmion combines features 
which will be used again. A man of strong 
and contending passions, he comes under the 
devil’s rule. Having no fixed principles and 
being reported almost as sceptical about 
religion as about superstitions, he is weary 
of doubt and paradoxically open to credu- 
lity. The choice of source-material is eclec- 
tic, but restraining taste is exercised. The 
unearthly construction of Scottish Goblin or 
Yester Hall is associated with Gervase’s mar- 
vellous clash of a mortal and a spectral 
knight. ‘“ Many others [instances of elfin 
chivalry] might be alleged in support of 
employing fairy machinery in this manner,” 
comments the poet in a note; these are the 
Highland Lham-dearg, a most bellicose 
spirit, and Norse, Flemish, and Bohemian 
“ military spectres.” But the urge to combine 
various lore, as well as the purely literary 
garniture of Lord Gifford’s magician, cos- 
tume, pentacle, planetary signs, and all, “a 
quaint and fearful sight,” does not prevent 
Scott from integrating the weird episodes in 
his plot and achieving unity of tone. 


50 Great is the contrast between the ‘ Lay’ and 
* Marmion’ in this and other respects, as Lewis 
rather one-sidedly brings out in a letter of 2 Oct. 
1807: “I am afraid, though, that however great 
may be its [‘ Marmion’s] merits, I shall still prefer 
* The Last Minstrel,’ for Erskine tells me, that there 
is nothing of the wonderful employed in it, and 


The characters in ‘ The Lady of the Lake’ 
breathe the rarefied air of fairyland: “S§o 
wondrous wild, the whole might seem The 
scenery of a fairy dream.” A boat is a 
“fairy frigate,’ a hall is enchanted, the 
Knight of Snowdoun hears “ fairy strains of 
music,” the heroine is “a fay in fairy land,” 
and ladies call themselves “ weird women” 
who cast spells on wandering knights and 
sing “charmed rhymes.” With the inclu- 
sion of Coir-nan-Uriskin, or Goblin Cave, 
in the setting, the supernatural sky begins 
to darken, for the fays and satyrs that 
frequent it by moonlight will “ blast the rash 
beholder’s gaze.” The minstrel’s ballad of 
“ Alice Brand,” with the theme of a human 
being made captive by fairies and trans- 
formed once again into mortal mould 
through the courage of his sister (his sweet- 
heart in “Tamlane”), introduces “the moody 
Elfin King,” a “ Demon elf,” and a goblin 
form as well as the gaiety of fairyland. The 
fairy allusions are responsive to the spirit of 
the action, and the entire narrative is encased 
within “ Harp of the North ” lyrics in which 
an enchantress awakes and then silences the 
strains. 

For the most part, when superstitions are 
introduced, as Brandes points out, it is 
“ because they belong to the period and the 
people, not because they are mysterious.” 
The Knight of Snowdoun’s visit to the island 
is foretold by “a grey-hair’d sire,” second- 
sighted Allan-bane, but the prophecy does 
not contribute to suspense, being repeated 
by the once incredulous Ellen after the 
arrival, Allan-barie dreads “ the footstep of 
a secret foe” foreshadowed by the fairy- 
forged Douglas sword, which unscabbards 
itself. But he does not deal alone in 
“prophecy of fear”; he foresees the safe 
return of Ellen’s father. Events cheat 
neither Allan-bane nor the Knight of Snow- 
doun, who has a frightening dream in which 
dawning love of Ellen is broken in upon 
by “the grisly visage” of a gigantic, hel- 
meted man. 

The most distinctly Highland superstition 
is that of Brian the Hermit’s taghairm 
augury, which is given added mysteriousness 


Ghosts, Fairies, and Sorcerers (as you well know) 
are with me a sine qua non.” — ‘ Scott Letter- 
Books,’ vol. ii. 

31 George Brandes, ‘ Main Currents in Nine- 
teenth Century Literature’ (New York and Lon- 
don, 1923), iv, 114 
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by an account of the seer’s birth (his mother, 
like Merlin’s,5? had no mortal lover). He 
becomes a student of magic in order to 
meet “his Phantom Sire.” It is said of 
him, as it might be of the Hermit of Engaddi 
in ‘The Talisman’ or of Burley in ‘ Old 
Mortality, “The desert gave him visions 
wild.” “Bred betweensthe living and the 
dead,” he “is gifted beyond nature’s law.” 
But there is a slight jumbling of supernatural 
lore, with “the River Demon” and “the 
fatal Ben-Shie”’ making their way into un- 
familiar company. The taghairm ceremony 
itself is impressively, though not circum- 
stantially, described. A milk white bull 
being slain, its hide is stretched on the shelf 
of a cliff beside a thunderous cataract. 
Wrapped in the warm hide, the prophet 
tensely awaits his vision: 
Which spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
That party conquers in the strife. 

No word of obtrusive reason breaks the 
descriptive spell except bluff Malise’s permis- 
sible boast that Clan Alpine’s omen and 
assistance are the sword and not augury. If 
he wishes, the reader may find the explana- 
tion of a two-edged prediction in the seer’s 
knowledge of the clan and in the half- 
mad state induced by Brian’s belief in 
mysterious parentage, his morbidly secluded 
life, and his strained vigil. The oracle of the 
hide, like the knight’s dream and the old 
minstrel’s second-sight, is verified by hap- 
penings. The Knight of Snowdoun kills Red 
—, and the fortunes of battle are with 


As in ‘ Marmion,’ Scott effects an artistic 
union between superstitious observances, 
locales, and period, And again he feels the 
necessity of excusing his practice: 


It is possible he may differ from modern critics, 
in supposing that the records of human supersti- 
tion, if peculiar to, and characteristic of, the coun- 
tty in which the scene is laid, are a legitimate sub- 
ject of poetry. He gives, however, a ready assent 
to the narrower proposition which condemns all 
attempts of an irregular and disordered fancy to 
excite terror, by accumulating a train of fantastic 
and incoherent horrors, whether borrowed from all 
countries, and patched upon a narrative belonging 
to one which knew them not, or derived from the 
author’s own imagination, 


The poet reminds his reader that the story 
of Brian’s strange birth is not invented; it 
may be found in Macfarlane’s collections. 


3 See “ the fiend-born Merlin” in the pageant 
of ‘ Kenilworth,’ chap. xxxvii. 


Scott’s stre:s on the appropriateness of 
supernatural episodes and his condemnation 
of foreign borrowings and pure inventions 
are emphatic enough. When he is most sure 
of his own craft, he does not forget his own 
dicta, 

In writing ‘ The Vision of Don Roderick, 
the ‘ Ivanhoe’ of his poetic romances, Scott 
seeks novelty because of a suspicion that his 
readers’ interest in Scottish themes is ex- 
hausted. So much is suggested by the advice 
of the Mountain Spirit in the Introduction: 


our old traitionary 


No! search romantic lands . . 
. themes for minstrelsy more high than thine. 

With little remaining of Scottish lore ex- 
cept the vulgar “ belief in the existence and 
nocturnal revels of the fairies” (Scott’s 
note), the modern minstrel hopefully ex- 
plores fabulous Gothic stores. The choice 
of a supernatural exotic falls on a Spanish 
tradition of King Roderick, who, despite a 
prophecy that only the last ruler of his line 
will venture to penetrate the future in an 
enchanted vault near Toledo, fatally dares 
and sees represented his own defeat by the 
Moors in 714. Having Spenser, Calderon, 
William Rowley’s ‘ All’s Lost by Lust,’ and 
his own literary experience with the en- 
tombed Michael Scot to give him courage, 
Scott plunges into one of the earliest histori- 
cal periods he ever creatively plumbs and 
emerges with wondrous creatures of the 
deep which are unused to our atmospheric 
pressure, 

COLEMAN O. PARSONS. 
College of the Cay of New York. 


(To be concluded.) 


‘THE EARLIER AND LATER LUMLEYS 

OF HARLESTON, CO. NORTHAMP- 
TON: THE PROBABLE LINK (see 
clxxxvii. 268).—I should like, if I may, first 
to correct two misprints in the above- 
mentioned article and also to add a note 
thereto, and secondly to add a further note 
of what seems to me very strong corrobora- 
tion of the conclusion therein set forth, 
namely, that the father of the six children, 
who included Thomas Lumley of Harleston, 
the quarryman, buried at Harleston in 
1603/4 (Will dated 23 March 1603/4 and 
proved in Arch. Northampton, 12 April 
1604, erroneously there recorded as 12 April 
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1602) was Miles Lumley, the sixth of the 
eight sons of Henry Lumley of Clipston in 
the same county, the centenarian (circa 1491- 
circa 1591), and of Alice née Osborn, one 
of the seven children of Sir Morris Osborn 
of Kelmarsh, likewise in the same county 
{ob. 1534), his wife. 

First, then: —onp. 269, col. 2, line 48, for 
“circa 1590” read circa 1490; on p. 270 
col. 1, lines 7 sq., for “ Joan Mackerness ” 
read Joan née Mackerness, Further, on p. 
270, col. 1, line 11, after “ Saunders” alter 
the full stop to a comma and add: whilst 
for their full issue I would refer to my more 
recent article, ‘A Curson-cum-Saunders 
Marriage in the Early 1500's,’ at ante pages 
222-225, 

Secondly, for the corroboration of the con- 
clusion above referred to;—but let me lead 
up to it by a prefatory note. 

It will already have been seen that for the 
reason indicated at clxxxvii. 270 sq., I ruled 
out Mathew Lumley, the third of such eight 
sons of the said Henry and Alice Lumley, 
of Clipston, as father of the said six children. 
There is a further reason in support of the 
correctness of such decision, in that, had such 
Mathew Lumley been their father, one would 
have expected Edward Lumley of Brington, 
one of the six (clxxxvii. 269), in making a 
specific bequest to him in and by his Will 
dated 10 Jan. 1598/9 (Arch. Northampton), 
to describe him as “my father,” whereas 
there would have been no such filial call in 
the case of an uncle. 

And now for the corroborative evidence 
itself : 

It will already have beén seen—clxxxvii. 
270, cols. 1 sqg.—that the fourth of the eight 
sons of the said Henry and Alice Lumley of 
Clipston was Luke Lumley. 

Now, in all my Northamptonshire re- 
searches, I have never found any other 
Lumley with such Christian name, save one. 
And who was that other one? The answer 
to that question will be found in my article 
on ‘ The Later Lumleys of Harleston, circa 
1545 Onwards: Including an Appendix on 
the Washington Sundial at Little Brington,’ 
first published in the Journal of the North- 
amptonshire N.H.S. and Field Club, vol. 
xxx, December 1943, pp. 73-108, and later 
republished in revised and supplemented 
form as an independent pamphlet (North- 
ampton: Joseph Tebbutt, King Street; price: 
5s. net, post free 5s. 3d.), July 1944, noticed 


——., 


at clxxxvii. 198. It will there be seen that the 
said Thomas Lumley of Harleston, the 
quarryman, had—besides two daughters—an 
only son John Lumley of Harleston, there 
baptised 9 March 1571/2, who married at 
Harleston 15 Sept. 1610 Joan née Lumney 
(i.e. Lumley), there baptised 27 Nov. 1582— 
probably his cousin*—and that he had issue 
by her five children, four sons and a 
daughter, the eldest of such four sons being 
Luke Lumley, baptised at Harleston 18 Oct, 
1612, who there married on 25 Jan. 1637/38 
Ann née Tibbs of Harleston, and of whom 
I have no later record. 

Such later Luke Lumley was obviously 
so christened after and in recollection of 
such earlier Luke Lumley, the latter being 
the fourth of the five elder brothers of the 
said Miles Lumley, and so such later Luke 
Lumley’s great-great-uncle. 

Putting all the evidence together, I venture 
to think that I have clearly established the 
actual link between “ The Later Lumleys of 
Harleston” and the earlier Lumleys of 
the same place through the intervening Lum- 
leys of Clipston, and that I have correctly 
established it in the person of the said Miles 
Lumley, the sixth of the eight sons of the 
said Henry and Alice Lumley of Clipston. 

Indeed, I think the sub-title of my article 
at clxxxvii. 268—namely, “ The Probable 
Link” should preferably have been “The 
Link.” 

L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


MAJOR - GENERAL SIR THOMAS 
SEATON, 1806-1876.—An account of 
this distinguished officer appears in the 
*D.N.B.’ but beyond stating that he was 
born in 1806, son of John Fox Seaton of 
Pontefract, no other details of his ancestry 
are given. 

I have spent months of research in tracing 
the Seaton Family—especially the one that 
Sir Thomas comes from. 

In Jackson’s ‘History of St. George's 
Church, Doncaster,’ appears a pedigree of 
the family who were aldermen and mayors 
of Doncaster when it was a distinction to 
hold that office. The pedigree starts with 
Robert Seaton of Grimethorpe Hall, in the 
parish of Felkirk, Yorks, born 1638, mar. 31 
Jan. 1669/70: Theodosia Adwick, who 


was bur. 1713. He himself was buried at 
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East Hardwick, near Pontefract, 1715, leav- 
ing issue : 

(1) John of Arksey, gent., d. 1743, leaving 
issue. 

(2) Robert, Alderman of Doncaster and 
JP.; Mayor in 1718, 1742, 1746, 1750. B. 
1678, d. 1759 aet 80. 

(3) Thomas of Stapleton, d. 1757, leaving 
issue. 

(4) Jonathan, gent., of Ackworth. Will 
dated 1760. 

(5) Richard of Grimethorpe, who died 
1770. 

(6) Gervase, of East* Hardwick, gent., 
grant of admin. to son Wm. 1745. He mar. 
Sarah, dau. of Saml. Morewood; who died 
1722. 

(7) Elizabeth, the ‘only dau. who mar. 
1718, Robert Pashley of Stainton, gent. 

The pedigree does not give all the children 
of Gervase Seaton; the youngest son of 
Robert Seaton, beyond the fact that adminis- 
tration was granted to his son William. 

But a search of the wills at York and 
Registry of Deeds, Wakefield, prove that 
John Seaton of Pontefract, grocer, the direct 
ancestor of Sir Thomas Seaton, was a son 
of this Gervase Seaton of East Hardwick. 
John Seaton had married at Hatfield, near 
Doncaster, Susanna, daughter of Lawrence 
Fox in 1739. Lawrence Fox married for his 
first wife at Pontefract, Mrs. Anne Horn- 
castle 27 Jan. 1707/8, and she was buried 7 
Mar. 1714/5. He filled the office of mayor 
five times and was buried 1738. 

He married secondly at Drax, Mary, 
daughter of John Taylor, gent., and 
sister of Anby Taylor, Lord Mayor of 
York, who died 1765. The issue of John 
Seaton and Susanna his wife, daughter of 
Lawrence Fox were, 

(i) Susanna, bapt. 24 Nov. 1740, bur. 15 
Dec. 1740. 

(ii) Gervas, bapt. 24 May 1742. 

(iii) John, bapt. 19 June 1744. 

(iv) Anne, bapt. 16 Dec. 1747. 

John Seaton, bapt. 19 June 1744, became 
a banker at Pontefract and mayor five times. 
He mar. 11 Feb. 1771 Mary Aislabie at 


Pontefract and was bur. 12 Jan. 1826. He 
left issue, ; 

(a) John Fox Seaton, bapt. 17 Feb. 1772, 
banker of Pontefract and later of Clapham. 
(b) Wm. Aislabie, bapt. 29 Dec. 1774. 
(c) Robert, bapt. 18 March 1776, alderman 

of Pontefract, died 1826. 


The eldest son, John Fox Seaton, mar. at 
Streatham Ann, dau. of Mr. Brown, Mer- 
chant of London and had issue. 

(a) Mary, bapt. 5 Dec. 1804. 

(b) Thomas, bapt. 28 May 1806, joined as 
a cadet in 1822 East India Company’s Ser- 
vice. He rose up to the rank of major- 
general and was made a C.B. and Major 
1482; K.C.B. 1858 and died in Paris 11 Sept. 
1876. He was the author of ‘ From Cadet to 
Colonel.’ ; 

Seaton Wills as at York. 


Notes of Will of Wm. Seaton, gent., of 
East Hardwick, 1767: To be bur. at Ponte- 
fract. To my only brother John Seaton all 
my lands at Ackworth. To my sister, Jane 
Bateman, etc., all the Estate at East Hard- 
wick to my brother John Seaton for life, 
then to John Seaton, my nephew; only son 
of my brother. Proved 17 July 1769. 

The Will of John Seaton Esq., of Ponte- 
fract; dated 8 Nov. 1823: “To my grand- 
children Thomas and Mary Seaton; children 
of my son John Fox Seaton 5 guineas each. 
To sons John Fox and Robert Seaton all my 
personal estate upon trust for my grand- 
children Preston Seaton and Mary Ann and 
Caroline Seaton, children of Robert Seaton. 
Proved 10 Feb. 1826. 

Will of Jonathan Seaton, gent., of Ponte- 
fract, dated 5 July 1760, mentions nephew 
Robert Seaton my farm at Grimethorpe, 
now in the occupation of my brother 
Richard. Mentions John Seaton and Anne 
Seaton, two of the children of his brother 
Thomas Seaton of Arksey, dec. To my 
two nephews Gervas and Thomas Seaton £5 
each. To my brother-in-law Robert Pashley 
and sister his wife £15 each. Residue of 
goods to nephew Wm. Seaton of East Hard- 
wick. To nephew John Seaton of Ponte- 
fract £100. Proved 1763 at York. 


Registry of Deeds, Wakefield. 


Indentures of lease and release 19th and 
20th days of Sept. 1739. Made between 
Gervas Seaton of East Hardwick, gent., and 
John Seaton, grocer, of Pontefract, son of 
afcresaid Gervas; concerning property at 
Pontefract. 

Another lease and release dated 1 and 2 
days of Feb. 1739, Between Gervas Seaton 
of East Hardwick, gent., and Wm. Seaton, of 
East Hardwick, eldest son and heir of said 
Gervas—concerning property at Pontefract. 
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Pontefract Parish Registers. 


Mr. Lawrence Fox and Mrs. Anne Horn- 
castle married 27 Jan. 1707/8. 

Baptisms: 

1. Anne, bapt. 20 Dec. 1709, bur. 14 Aug. 
1733, as dau. of Lawrence Fox, alderman. 

2. Susanna, bapt. 21 Nov. 1711, dau. of 
Lawrence Fox. (Mar. John Seaton). 

3. Thomas, bapt. 12 March 1712, son of 
‘Lawrence Fox. 

4. Lawrence, bapt. 1 Dec. 1714, son of 
Lawrence Fox. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Mr. Lawrence Fox, in 
the chancel, 31 Aug. 1713. 

Jane, dau. of Mr. Gervas Seaton, bapt. 24 
April 1702. 

Richard, son of Mr. Gervase Seaton, bapt. 
26 Feb. 1703. 

Robert, son of Mr. Gervase Seaton, bapt. 
13 April 1714. 

Jonathan, son of Mr. Gervase Seaton, 
bapt. 6 Mar. 1715. 


The Will of John Fox, gent., of Pontefract, 
dated 28 Nov. 1806, appoints his nephew 
John Seaton Esq., of Pontefract; Robert 
Seaton Esq., his son, and John Hoxton, 
M.D., exors. Whereas he was seized of the 
reversion of a Freehold Estate in Drax upon 
the death of his sister Frances, wife of Rad- 
cliffe Medley Esq., gives the same to his 
— upon trust etc. It was proved 21 July 

The Testator John Fox, bapt. 17 April 
1727, eldest son and heir of Lawrence Fox, 
by his second wife Mary, dau. of John Tay- 
lor, gent., of Newland, parish of Drax, was 
described in a lease and release 1750, as Lieut. 
in one of H.M. Marching Regiments of Foot. 
He was in 1764 a captain in 23rd Foot. His 
half sister, Susanna Fox, had married John 
Seaton of Pontefract in 1739 at Hatfield, 
who was buried 9 June 1778 as “ Senior.” 


R. G.S. 


STEVENSON : ‘WEIR OF HERMIS- 
TON. —In chapter vii (first edition, p. 

227, 1. 2) is the sentence: “* He cursed Archie 
al a cold-hearted, unfriendly, rude, rude 

og.” 

Query crude, rude dog. 

In chapter viii (p. 239): 

“ Kirstie had lost her ‘ cannie hour at e’en.” 

Of course cantie. 


Readers’ Queries. 


A WORK BY MURILLO.—In one of 

Murillo’s paintings in the Louvre, we are 
shown the interior of a convent kitchen, but 
the workers in that kitchen are not ordinary 
mortals, but “beautiful white-winged 
angels.” One of them I am told is putting 
the kettle on the fire to boil, one is “ lifting 
up a pail of water with heavenly grace”; 
and one is “ at the kitchen dresser, reaching 
up for plates,” and “I believe there is a 
little cherub running about, and getting in 
everybody’s way, in a most determined effort 
to help! ” 

As the painter puts it to you on his canvas, 
all the workers are so ‘busy, and are working 
with such goodwill, that you somehow forget 
that the pans are just “ pans,” and the pots 
just “ pots,” and find yourself thinking how 
very beautiful and natural such work is, as 
the angels do it. But what the old monkish 
legend that it represented is I do not know 
and should like to be told. 

Whatever the legend may be, we are 
clearly to understand that our work (Every- 
man’s) is just what we choose to make it. 
I once quoted, in what I was writing, two 
lines that I liked from a London journal and 
not long after an old family friend—a great 
master of English literature—wrote to ask 
me who the writer was. I could not tell him 
at the time, no author’s name being given at 
my reference. The lines however, were: 

Two men stood looking through the bars, 

One saw mud, the other the stars. 
Afterwards, however, I came across the lines 
again and this time the name of the writer 
was given. It was that of Bishop Taylor- 
Smith, Chaplain-General of the Forces in the 
Great War—and he knew what he was 
writing! 


W. SKEAT. 


BYLIM.—The anonymous author of ‘ The 

Book with Seven Seals’ (Cayme Press, 
1928) causes the Nurse to say (p. 26) of her 
ebullient children, “I’m not going to bring 
a bylim of rapscallions out along with 
me...” Is “bylim” a dialect word, or a 
corruption of “ boiling ” as used colloquially 
in such a phrase as “I’m sick of the whole 
boiling [i.e. lot]”; or is “ boiling,” used 
thus, itself a corruption? 
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PLATO AND THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER.—In ‘A Book with Seven 
Seals’ (Cayme Press edition, 1928) there is 
the following quotation, ascribed to Plato: 

“Great God, give us the good things that are 
necessary for us, whether we ask them or not; and 
keep evil things from us, even when we ask them 
of Thee.” This seems to be a most excellent and 
safe prayer. 

It also seems to be the original of the fifth 
collect after the Offertory in the Communion 
Service in the Book of Common Prayer, 
which Dr. W. E. Orchard traces to the 
Prayer-book of 1549: 

Almighty God, the Fountain of all wisdom, who 
knowest our necessities before we ask, and our 
ignorance in asking; we beseech thee to have com- 
passion upon our infirmities; and those things, 
which for our unworthiness we dare not, and for 
our blindness we cannot ask, vouchsafe to give 
Did Cranmer read Plato? and where is 
the passage in Plato? I have failed to find 
it in the index to Jowett’s five volumes. 


H OPEN ARMS.”—The ‘O.E.D.’ 

quotes this phrase first from Pope’s 
Epistle to Arbuthnot (1735), “ With open 
arms receiv’d one poet more”; but he had 
written in the Odyssey ten years earlier of 
Calypso, “ Met by the goddess there with 
open arms” (7. 340). And Cotton has it 
earlier still in an ode (a. 1689), “I, for thy 
bounty well prepar’d With open arms my 
blessing meet.” Erasmus has the phrase 
obviis ulnis accipere, which may be in Cicero, 
but I have not traced it. 

G. G. 


THE REV. ZACHARY BROOKE, bene- 
ficed in Virginia after 1739.—The 
above-named was born in 1674/5 and 
is stated to have resigned the living of 
Newton-cum-Hauxton, Cambridgeshire in 
1739, and to have been beneficed in Virginia. 
I should be glad to know what sources of 
information are available with regard to 
clergy in Virginia at the period. — 


LADY ELIZABETH DRYDEN, daughter 

of Thomas, Earl of Berkshire, and wife 
of John Dryden, poet.—Referring to re- 
searches made respecting the dramatist sons 
of Lord Berkshire, has the burial place of 


his daughter, Lady Elizabeth Dryden, been 
ascertained? According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ she 
died in the summer of 1714. The rents from 
the property in Northamptonshire in which 
she had a life interest were paid “to a Mrs. 
Stocks for her use” by her brother-in-law, 
Sir Erasmus Dryden. 
P. D. M. 


GURNAME: LOOKUP.—In 1860 Mr. 
Mowbray Lookup of the Grange Farm, 
Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham, possessed a 
genealogical chart showing descent from 
Roger de Moubray, found in Bromptons 
Lisle des conquerants 4 Angleterre and Roll 
of Battle Abbey, as one of the Norman 
leaders in the conquest of England. 
Is it possible to trace the surname of 
Lookup and also to know where this genea- 


logical chart now is? 


F. C. MorGan, 
Librarian. 
Hereford. 


ARMY “ PIPS”: DEVICE AND MOTTO. 

—Military officers’ shoulder-strap stars, 
indicating rank, have within the centre circle 
three objects which look like mitres. Are they 
so? And what is the relevance of the motto: 
“ Tria juncta in uno ”? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


(GEORGE BURGIN.—He was a novelist 
who died recently, and was educated at 
Totteridge Park public school. Where is 


that? 
H. A. 


ROMAN NUMERALS. — What is the 
correct Roman form of (say) 498. Must 
it be ccccxeviii? or could it be xdviii? Is 
there a known precedent? 


GHAFTESBURY ABBEY.—Is there any 
known list of the property? 


J. BENETT-STANFORD. 


GouRrce WANTED.—Can someone complete and 
correct the following quotation and supply the 
author’s name ? 


“Rome gave him her beautiful things: 
The keys she had wrested from kings .. . 
Sail the King to the Ghost, ‘ Where next ?’ 
Said the Ghost to the King: 
‘Into the Fashionless Land.’ ” 

R. MILLER. 
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Replies. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES IN 
PARISH CHURCHES. 


(clxxxvii. 291). 


R. E. A. GREENING LAMBORN’S interesting 
article under this heading is certainly 
a little like what lawyers call an “ omnibus 
clause.” However, may I be allowed to add 
a few short notes in expansion of a few 
of its very diversified topics? May I also, 
before doing this, express my regret that he 
has not also told us something about 
another ecclesiological curiosity, that seems 
to be mentioned in none of the ordinary 
text-books, and the occurence of which is 
perhaps almost as rare as that of acoustic 
jars in the walls of parish churches? I 
refer to the presence in some churches of 
small “ ovens ” “ for baking the sacramental 
wafers” (as the late Mr. Philip Johnston, 
F.S.A., puts it in the case of Limpsfield 
church, Surrey, in the Victoria County His- 
tory for that county, at p. 439, of vol. ii), 
or possibly rather for holding “a brazier of 
lighted charcoal for heating the irons for 
pressing the wafers ” (as I find it stated in 
the Archaeological Journal, xlvii, p. 116, in 
connection with Hulne Priory, Northumber- 
land). Anyhow, there is an admirable ex- 
ample of this sort of thing in the west in- 
terior of the south porch of East Ogwell 
church, Devon, consisting of a rectangular 
recess that is furnished with a flue that is 
carried up for some distance (though not 
to the top) in the thickness of the wall, and 
that then opens to the air by a right-angled 
vent. Also, there is a second good example 
at Morpeth church, Northumberland, at the 
west end of the south aisle; and I have come 
across traces of a similar arrangement else- 
where. I should be grateful if Mr. GREEN- 
ING LAMBORN would give us some further 
instances of this somewhat obscure piece of 
furniture. 

Turning now to those “ unusual features ” 
that are actually dealt with in the article, 
and having special reference to what are 
sometimes called “cistern recesses,” there is 
a remarkable analogous case, though not 
precisely of this nature, at the little church 
of Scawton, high up on the bleak Hamble- 
don plateau, in the North Riding of York- 


SOME 


shire, which is known to have been built by 
the monks of Byland Abbey in 1146. Here, 
on the north of the sanctuary, is an Early 
English /avatorium, in the shape of a small, 
open stone trough at the base of a Norman 
window. To this I know no exact parallel 
elsewhere. As to “ virgin’s crants,” I found 
about sixty of these when. I visited Abbots 
Ann on 19 April 1926, the last one having 
been hung up (since the custom was then, 
and perhaps is still, honoured by observance) 
in 1921. Probably this is the last church 
in England where the rite is still practised, 
The ceremony, as it was explained to me 
on the spot, is this (or this in part). When 
an unmarried woman, or man (for it applies 
to either sex) is buried, two girls dressed 
in white carry white paper gloves on the 
ends of two wands in front of the coffin. 
The gloves are then hung up for three weeks 
in the centre of the church, during which 
period the chastity of the deceased can be 
challenged by anybody by tearing them 
down; after which, if there be no such chal- 
lenge, they are hung up permanently against 
the walls. I have taken all this from my 
notes made at the time, and on the spot; but 
I do not know what happens in case of a 
challenge, which last, however, I suspect, is 
never made. I rather doubt, moreover, 
whether in the case of a man the wands 
would be carried by two girls; nor can I say 
how far the procedure here described was 
observed at other churches. Also, I have 
stupidly made no note, and cannot now 
remember—though I have not really any 
doubt—whether, in addition to the gloves, 
paper garlands (if the curious _ bee- 
hive structures may be properly so called) 
were also used at Abbots Ann, of the kind 
that I have found elsewhere at St. Mary's, 
Beverley, at St. Albans cathedral, at Min- 
sterley, Salop (seven), at Alne, Yorkshire 
(N.R.), and at Matlock (? six) and Ashford- 
in-the-Water (five), Derbyshire. At Minster- 
ley they were still suspended, in 1919, from 
iron rods projecting in front of, and above, 
the western gallery; and at the end of each 
rod was a small, heart-shaped plate, some 
of which retained initials and a date, eg. 
1751, or 1757. At Ashford-in-the-Water 


they were hung, in 1915, from the roof of 
the aisle (N.); whilst at Beverley, St. Albans, 
Alne, and Matlock they are treasured virtu- 
ally as “ museum specimens,” those at Mat- 
lock, in particular, being huddled so closely 
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together in a glass case at the south-west 
angle of the south aisle, in a dark corner, 
that it was almost impossible to see them, 
in 1941, even with the assistance of an adja- 
cent electric light bulb! As to anchorages, 
these were not necessarily, according to Miss 
Rotha Clay’s learned volume on ‘ Hermits 
and Anchorites,’ in the ‘ Antiquaries Books,’ 
in actual contact with the fabric of the 
church, but were sometimes found in corners 
of the churchyard, as happened, for example, 
at‘St. Nicholas’s, Worcester (p. 81), or even 
isolated from church and_ churchyard 
altogether (ibid.). Where attached to the 
fabric there seems still to have been no rule 
to determine their actual position, though 
the side of the chancel is perhaps the most 
likely place in which to look for one (ibid. 
81, 84). Miss Clay gives a list of six sup- 
posed anchorages in places where an 
anchorite is known from documentary evi- 
dence to have been immured somewhere in 
the neighbourhood, and of five others in 
which there is no such evidence. Their iden- 
tificaticn in many cases is matter more or 
less of conjecture, perhaps the best test being 
the existence, and nature, of an outside squint 
commanding some inside altar. This, how- 
ever, need not necessarily be the high altar, 
as happens, for instance, in the authenti- 
cated, and locus classicus, instance of an 
anchorage at Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham, 
where the hagioscope, in an upper room, 
commands the altar in the south aisle (ibid. 
83). Mr. GREENING LAMBORN is no doubt 
familiar with the eleven occurrences cited by 
Miss Clay; so I will confine myself to giving 
three or four possible instances—or at any 
rate instances that demand investigation— 
which have come under my own observa- 
tion. One of these is at Faversham, Kent, 
where there is an almost inexplicable blocked 
opening on the west side of the west aisle 
of the north transept. There is known to 
have been an anchoress in Faversham 
churchyard in 1465-1523; yet it is difficult, in 
view of the situation of the adjacent window, 
to the south, and of the adjacent buttress, 
to the north—supposing these to be 
genuinely medieval features—to locate an 
anchorage here. A second instance is at Lis- 
keard, Cornwall, where, at the west end of 
the north aisle, there is pierced a mysterious 
aperture, consisting internally “ of a semi- 
circular recess, and externally of three small 
rectangular openings, with a _ projecting 


stoup.” It has been suggested by Dr. Cox 
that this is a dole-table; yet can it really have 
had something to do with an anchorage? 
The position, at any rate, is exactly paral- 
leled by the doubtful, though generally 
accepted, example at Hartlip, Kent. A third 
instance is at Totnes, Devon, where on the 
exterior of the north wall of the north chapel 
there is what looks certainly like a former, 
rather tall, but very narrow, rectangular 
squint, now blocked a little distance down, 
the west side of which, very curiously— 
though much of its present state seems due 
to tampering—is at right angles to the face 
of the wall, whereas the east is set obliquely, 
as though to command the high altar. A 
fourth instance is at Little Torrington, also 
in Devon, where, just to the west of the chan- 
cel arch, and to the north of it, there is a 
doorway, a few feet above ground level, that 
would be unusually high for a lower rood- 
stair doorway, and would hardly leave room 
for an upper doorway above it—its head 
is so high up; this is altogether puzzling. 
Moreover, it gives access to a very small 
room that is apparently medieval, and that 
opens on one side into the existing sacristy, 
that is apparently also old. Yet I can hardly 
believe that this is an anchorage, it is so 
small; and anyhow the anchorage theory 
would not explain the abnormal doorway. 
At neither Liskeard, Totnes, nor Little Tor- 
rington, is there any record, according to 
Miss Clay’s list, of the former existence of 
an anchorite. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
mention here the unique little chamber, high 
up in, and projecting from, the north-west 
angle of the tower of Newport church, Salop, 
that can only be claimed, I think, quite 
impossibly for an anchorage, though it may 
possibly have been a very odd hermitage. 
As to the blocked opening on the south 
side of the chancel at Iffley, this seems to 
have escaped my notice when I made notes 
of this church in 1932. Mr. GREENING 
LAMBORN refers us to a photograph of this 
that is reproduced in ‘The English Parish 
Church,’ at p. 90, plate VII. This is, I 
suppose, a reference to his own little book, 
‘The Parish Church’ (my copy of which is 
entitled as here given), in which there is 
certainly the reproduction of a photograph 
of this part of Iffley church with that plate 
number, and a reference to it at that page. 
Yet I have to confess that, though I have 
studied it long and carefully, I still cannot 
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find any very clear traces on it of the open- 
ing now in question, except perhaps the head 
of a plain arch that is so obscure that it 
tells me very little. Nor can I hold it likely 
that anything that can plausibly be called 
a “doorway,” as this blocked aperture is 
called in the Oxford volume of the Ancient 
Monuments Commission at p. 152—whether 
this be right or wrong in fact—can ever 
have been an anchorites’ “ squint,” or have 
belonged to the same category as the exig- 
uous cruciform hagioscopes at Compton, 
Surrey, or at St. John’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
which are almost certainly of that character, 
and that thus give us some idea of what 
such a hagioscope is likely to be. 

Reverting for a moment to “ Virgin’s 
Crants,” I should be glad if anyone could 
give me any idea whether these were 
ever used generally in the case of unmarried 
men. With regard to Abbots Ann I find that 
my own note to this effect is confirmed by 
Dr. Cox in his Little Guide to Hampshire, 
at p. 61 (“maidens’ and bachelors’ funerals”). 
On the other hand it seems to be taken for 
granted by certain writers that the custom 
was concerned with women only, as for in- 
stance by Mr. J. B. Firth, in his charming 
‘Highways and Byways in Derbyshire’ (p. 
256), in connection with Ashford-in-the- 
Water, and by Mr. J. E. Auden, in his Little 
Guide to Shropshire (p. 163, ed. 1912), in 
connection with Minsterley. 


JosepH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS (clxxxviii. 16).— 

William Douglas of Fingland, Kirkcud- 
bright, was the author of the famous Scottish 
song ‘ Annie Laurie.’ The poem was written 
in tribute to Anne Laurie, born 1682, died 
1764, daughter of Sir Robert Laurie of Max- 
welton House, Dumfrieshire. Anne rejected 
William Douglas when she married Alexan- 
der Ferguson of Craigdarroch in 1717. After- 
wards William Douglas married Betty Clark, 
of Glenboig, Galloway. 

In 1824 the words of the poem were 
printed by Mr. C. K. Sharpe but in 1835 
Lady John Scott added the third verse, begin- 
ning: 

Like dew on the gowan lying 
Is the fall of her fairy feet. 
D. GrEENLAW MCDONALD. 
_ McLennan Street, Mount Florida, Glasgow, 


The well-loved song of ‘Annie Laurie’ 
usually appears in anthologies as “ anony. 
mous,” but light is thrown on it in ‘Songs 
of Scotland . . . with melodies’ edited by 
G. F, Graham, 3 vols. Edinburgh 1848-49 
(see vol. iii, pp. 167 and 181). By this the 
song seems to be first found in print ina 
“ Ballad Book’ and possibly dates back to 
mid-eighteenth century, or earlier: 


On the 14th Dec. 1848, Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe of Hoddam was so obliging as to send the 
following interesting communication to _ the 
Editor. . . 

Sir,—In the last number of the ‘ Songs of Scot 
land ’ there is a note respecting the song of ‘ Annie 
Laurie,’ which makes me imagine that the follow. 
ing details may interest you. I long ago wrote 
down these verses from the recitation of Miss Mar 
garet Laurie of Maxwellton, my father’s first 
cousin, she and he being the children of sisters, 
daughters of the Lord Justice-Clerk Alva. By and 
by, I er some queries to my cousin Peggy, in a 
letter from Hoddam Castle, and this is her answer 
verbatim : 

Dumfries, September 10, 1812. My dear Sir— 
I received yours but I am afraid I can give buta 
very imperfect account of what you wish to know. 
I have heard that the admirer of Annie Laurie was 
a Douglas of Fingland, and ancestor to your friend, 
Miss Douglas of Holmhill, and that he was the 
poet who made the song; but this I certainly know, 
he was not a successful lover, as she was [event- 
ually] married to Fergusson of Craigdarrock, and 
was grandmother to the late Mr. Fergusson of 
Craigdarrock, and aunt to my father, and I have 
heard she was very handsome ; but I know no more 
of the omy With best wishes to you and all 
at Hoddam Castle, in which my sister joins. Be 
lieve me to be, your affectionate cousin, Margaret 
Laurie.” 

“It appears to me that the song has been injured 
by altering ‘lay down my head’ into “lay me 
down ’; but what will not a pleasure in altering pro- 
duce ?, and who, awful Dr. Johnson, can set bounds 
to human presumption ? The phrase “ laying down 
the head to die ” was formerly very common, 
in Scotland and England. Wood, in his “ History 
of Oxford Writers,” talking of aker Lenthall, 
says: “ At length, after a great deal of moyling, 
turmoyling, perfidiousness, and I know not what, 
he laid down his head and died at his house at 
Burford.” 

“‘ Miss Laurie never heard anything of the music 


of the song. Very faithfully yours, Charles Kirk 
patrick Sharpe.” 


In addition to this alteration of “Lay 
down my head ” there are other changes, in- 
cluding the. interpolation of four lines taken 
from Robert Burns’ song ‘ John Anderson, 
my Jo,’ to which attention was drawn by 
Dr, Charles Mackay in his edition of * Songs 
of Scotland,’ issued about 1875, with music. 


Wn. JAGGARD. 
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WARRANT FOR THE EXECUTION OF 


CHARLES I (clxxxvii. 236, 285; clxxxviii. 
39)—In 4 S. x, W. J. THoms contributed 
two most valuable articles on “ The Death 
Warrant of Charles I.’ They appeared on 6 
July and 13 July, 1872, and were afterwards 
twice reprinted as a pamphlet. Mr. THOMS 
pointed out in detail various pecularities in 
the handwriting of the signatures and gave 
a full analysis of the document. The parch- 
ment was taken from the possession of 
Colonel Hacker, when he was arrested as a 
regicide in 1660. During the trial of the 
King Hacker played an important part. He 
was one of the three officers to whom the 
warrant for the execution of the King was 
addressed. Hacker was present on the 
scaffold and signed the order to the execu- 
tioner, Hacker was tried as a regicide and 
sentenced to death. He was hanged 19 Oct. 
1660. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

Devonshire Club, S.W. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF OLD LONDON 

(cIxxxvii. 236, 284, 285)—Maybe the 
club enquired after is the Antiquarian Photo- 
graphic Club “ for the exchange among its 
members of photographs of objects of anti- 
quarian interest on the principle of the Anti- 
quarian Etching Club,” reported vol. vii. 
(No. 176), p. 273 (12 March 1853), as being 
in the course of formation. 

In No. 184, p. 462 (7 May 1853) gentle- 
men or ladies desirous to join the Club were 
invited to send their names with specimens 
of their skill to the hon. sec. c/o Mr. Bell, 
186 Fleet Street. It was announced that the 
association had nearly reached the number 
of members to which it was proposed to limit 
it, and that whilst the amount of the annual 
subscription had not yet been fixed, it must 
necessarily be very limited as all that could 
be required would be to meet the expenses 
incident to the receipt and interchange of 
the photographs. 

In 3 S. vol. vi (July-December 1864) 
there are half a dozen references to photo- 
graphy applied to antiquarian objects, but 
rs a of the Antiquarian Photographic 

ub, 

STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


STREET DOORS OPENING OUT- 
WARDS (clxxxviii. 43).—In chapter xvi 
of ‘ Pickwick’ Mr. Pickwick at 11 o’clock 


at night was struggling to get into a ladies’ 
school. He tapped on a door which opened 
outwards into the garden, and hid behind 
it when the timorous staff of the school 
pushed it open. See the illustration of the 
scene. It has been suggested that Dickens 
made the door open thus to make the most 
of the occasion. But well over a hundred 
years ago such arrangement of doors was 
probably more frequent than it is now. It 
is illegal, I am told, to have a door opening 
outwards on the public street. But now 
nearly all doors are set back some way in 
the grounds of the house. Outward moving 
doors may be uncommon but are not un- 
known. The entrance to the church I use 
consists of two small doors so arranged. 
In the last house I visited two doors inside 
opened out into the hall. Where there is 
much traffic, as in banks and hotels, swing 
doors are now used. 
& 


A QUOTATION BY BYRON (clxxxvii. 
35).—Looking for something else I hap- 
pened on the desired source. Cowley wrote 
his own epitaph in four Alcaic stanzas of 
which the last is: 
Hic spage flores, sparge breves rosas, 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus, 
Herbisque odoratis corona 
Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 


The whole is printed in the 551st Spectator. 
RIcHARD HuSSEY. 


STRODE OF SOMERSET (clxxxvii. 80, 

166; clxxxviii. 19).—At the last refer- 
ence (p. 20) it is stated that Elizabeth Strode 
m. the Rev. André Boisdane. The name 
should read Boisdaune. Their son, Edward 
Boisdaune, after receiving his education at 
Westminster School, 1773-75, obtained a 
cadetship for the Madras Army and sailed 
for India in April 1778, aged 18. He 
resigned as Lieut. in 1791, and died in the 
East Indies in June 1794. His Will, dated 
at Vellore, 21 Dec. 1793, was proved at 
Madras, 18 July 1794. 

His younger sister Augusta Henrietta 
Catherina, m. at Madras, 31 Oct. 1785, Capt. 
(afterwards Lt.-Col.) Joseph Moorhouse, 
Madras Art., who was killed at the siege of 
Bangalore, 7 Mar. 1791, leaving the sum of 
£2,000 to his brother-in-law, Edward Bois- 
daune. His widow m. secondly, the 19th 


Lord Audley and died in April 1844, aged 
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82. See ‘G.E.C.’ (ed. Vicary Gibbs), i, 345, 
footnote (c), for an interesting “ Enoch 
Arden ” canard regarding her first husband. 


V. H. 


OHN LUDFORD (clixxxvii. 298).—John 
Ludford was of Ansley Hall, Warwick- 
shire and married early in the eighteenth 
century Juliana, daughter of Sir Richard 
Newdigate, of Arbury, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Roger Twisden, 
Bart., of Bradburne, Kent. 

I have a later note of a Dr, Ludford, of 
the ancient family of Ludford, of Warwick- 
shire, whose third daughter Eliza, married 
roy Rodon (born 26 Mar. 1788). She died 
181 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Springholm, by Castle-Dougias. 


A NOTE ON TOY THEATRE LIGHT- 

ING (clxxxvii. 212; clxxxviii. 20).—One 
may conclude from Mr. C. D. WILLIAMs’s 
interesting notes on this subject that he is 
concerned exclusively with the English 
stages of Webb or Pollock—preferably Webb 
who had three sizes at Old Street, and a far 
better line of scenes and characters. He 


writes: “ As a boy I used candle and electric 
light. But my view now is that daylight is 
best.” This, from personal experience, is 


entirely right. The intriguing but fragile 
frames—all made to fold up—are naturally 
unsuited to artificial illumination, in spite 
of the tin footlights and quite apart from 
the obvious apprehension of parents or 
guardians. The containers for colza and 
wicks for four, six or eight burners should 
be regarded as purely suggestive, as is the 
sliding trap-door so seldom or never re- 
quired, An appropriate parallel would be 
the real boats on the small lake in St. James’s 
Park, which at first used to clutter the water 
and ruin the view from the bridge. When 
it was realised that the idea was not intended 
to be taken literally the boats happily dis- 
appeared. 

Some years ago on a casual inquiry for 
a toy theatre at the Army and Navy Stores, 
we were shown a hefty model from Ger- 
many—an inverted wooden box in dull paint 
standing four or five inches from the 
counter, with rigid wings and single sombre 
backing, the figures worked with wires from 


the flies, the whole to be screened by pon. 
derous tableaux curtains. Of Webb or 
Pollock (then still in business) they knew 
nothing! Here, at any rate, there would be 
no objection to artificial illumination, which 
in oe circumstances, might prove a blessed 
relie 


H. H. 


Mr. GEORGE SPEAIGHT’s interesting reply 
has got me wrong, the reference I gave also 
includes Kirkman’s ‘The Wits.” Mr. Mon- 
TAGUE SUMMERS, the well known scholar, 
editor of plays, and author, has also a book 
on the Theatre of Pepys I believe. He is, 
like Mr, James Webb, also interested in the 
Juvenile Drama. 

Without going back to the foolish virgins, 
or Chaucer’s magic lantern, I see that Barton 
Baker says regarding the Elizabethan stage: 
“At the private houses (theatres) the per- 
formances were given by candle or torch- 
light, whereas in the public ones which were 
Open only in summer they commenced at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, at which hour 
a flag was hoisted on the roof and trumpets 
blown to announce the opening time.” 


CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 


ATS (clxxxvii. 299)—Champfleury (the 
pseudonym of J. F. F. Husson) in his 
‘Les Chats,’ 1870, p. 299, states that the 
skeleton (squelette), and not the skull, of 
Morosini’s pet cat was prized and preserved 
in Venice down’ to late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For he writes about 

Le chat du Grand Morosini qui semble avoir été 
son seul amour aprés celui de la gloire de Ja patrie. 
Aussi le squelette du chat favori du doge fut-il 
gardé comme une relique avec son livre d’heures et 
le beau fouet dans le manche duquel un pistolet est 
caché. 

Illustrious as the Morosini family was for 
centuries in Venice, the context clearly 
denotes Francesco (1618-1694), Doge of 
Venice who was known as II Peloponnesiaco. 
(Incidentally, it was he who, in 1687 by ex- 
ploding the powder magazine of the Turks 
in the Parthenon, caused disastrous damage 
to the Acropolis and the now famous Elgin 
Marbles, and so earned an unenviable repu- 
tation.) 

The Palazzo Morosini, still standing near 
the church of San Stefano wherein a sump- 
tuous tomb was erected to his memory, long 
contained a large number of his spoils of 
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war, portraits and personal relics, but after 
the death of his last descendant they were 
bought by the municipality of Venice. 
Shown for many years in the old Museo 
Correr on the Grand Canal, they were about 
1920 transferred to the new Museo Civico 
Correr in the Procuratie Nuove. It 
included his ‘Book of Hours concealing 
a pistol,’ as there stated. The 1924 Catalogue 
summarily deals with such Morosini 
treasures exhibited in three rooms, but quite 
naturally there is no mention of the skeleton 
of a cat. 
Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


BED WORKED BY THE DUCHESS OF 
NORFOLK (clxxxvii. 300).—In_ the 
Guide to South Devon... by C. S. Ward and 
M. J. B. Baddeley (Dulau, 1884), p. 92, 
there is a note on Lord Clifford’s seat, 
Ugbrooke Park, Chudleigh. The authors 
write that “there is a State bedroom which 
contains a bed with hangings of * curious 
needlework designed by Mary, wife of the 
9th Duke of Norfolk.” According to Burke’s 
‘Peerage,’ the 9th Duke of Norfolk mar- 
tied Mary (who d. 27 May 1773), second 
dau. and co-heir of Edward Blount of 
Blagdon [Paignton] Devon. ‘ 


HE TWO MANORS OF BATH 
(clxxxviii. 13)—" May 29, 1275. West- 
minster, Grant for life to Eleanor, the King’s 
mother, of the Town and Mills of La Rye 
in dower in exchange for the City of Bath 
to hold as of the value of A30 of land, the 
defect or excess to be allowed accordingly 
in her dower. Writ de intendendo to the 
Bailifs or good men of La Rye for her as 
their lord.” 
(Cal. Patent Rolls. Edw. I 1272-1281 p. 91). 


G. A. VIDLER. 


A PUZZLE (clxxxviii. 16).—I spent at my 
father’s house at Buriton in Hampshire, 
the two months of August and September, 
which, in the year 1752, were curtailed, to 
my great surprise, of eleven days by the 
alteration of the style. 
EDWARD GIBBON. 


In 1752 there was no 10 September be- 
cause—in. accordance with the Calendar 
(New Style) Act—the day following 2 Sep- 
tember was 14 September. 


H. A. 


MARBJARINE (clxxxvii. 294)—This is only 
an awkward name coined by a trade, 
being really a hybrid between Greek and 
Latin. Its first syllable must be accented 
while its last syllable is long;-if in addition 
the “g” is made hard (as always before 
“a” “o” or “u”) then the word becomes 
uncouth and difficult to pronounce. 

We shorten “ breakfast” into “ brekfast ” 
and soften “ Margaret” into “ Marjorie ”; 
it is legitimate to make this word more 
euphonious by pronouncing it “ marjarine.” 


SAYAR. 


“ FRIAR HEAD ” (cixxxvii. 300).—It may 

help your correspondent in his identi- 
fication to know that the painter would 
appear to have been Georgina Byng, daugh- 
ter of Viscount Torrington, and first wife 
of Lord John Russell, subsequently sixth 
Duke of Bedford. She died in 1801. Lord 
John Russell, the Prime Minister, did not 
marry till 1835. 

CE. 


JEEP (clxxxiv. 139, 205, 349; clxxxv. 28).— 

I recently saw a short film called, I think, 
the Autobiography of a Jeep, and apparently 
produced under official auspices, which 
stated that the word “Jeep” was coined 
from the initials G.P. These initials were 
bestowed on the original models and indi- 
cated that they were “General Purposes ” 


vehicles. 
A. C. Hints. 


(QUEEN SQUARE PLACE (clxxxviii. 16). 
—Jeremy Bentham’s house stood in 
Queen Square Place, not Queen Street Place. 
The thoroughfare was swept away when 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, were built. Its position is shown on 
Horwood’s ‘ Plan of London, 1792-99.” 


A. J. Hortey Harper. 


APOSTROPHE (clxxxvii. 300)—To _indi- 

cate possessive case. The practice of 
writing and printing ’s, singular, came into 
use about 1680. It was unknown in the 
sixteenth century and in the first three quar- 
ters of the seventeenth century. The practice 
of writing and printing s’ plural came into 
use about 1780. It would be interesting to 
know the earliest books in that connection. 


HENRY ALFORD. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FEBRUARY 24, 


The Library. 


Post-Reformation Royal Arms in Norfolk 
Churches. By Stanley J. Wearing, 
F.R.LB.A., with historical notes by Percy 
Millican, F.S.A. 

The Cellarer’s Account 
Priory, Norfolk, 1415-1416. 
Lilian J. Redstone, M.B.E. 

The Lay Subsidy of 1581. Transcribed by 
the late Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. Edited 
with an Introduction by Percy Millican, 
F.S.A. £1 1s. 


NORFOLK is one of our great counties in 

more senses than one, and it is particu- 
larly so in the very important historical 
records, both public and private, which for- 
tunately remain in good hands. Until some 
fifteen years ago only a small proportion of 
the records available had been printed, and it 
then became increasingly necessary that steps 
should be taken to form a Record Society 
for the county. This was done at a repre- 
sentative meeting held at Norwich, chiefly 
thanks to the energy of Mr. B. Cozens- 
Hardy—now chairman of the Society—in 
connection with which the present writer was 
invited to take a small part, little thinking 
that in such a comparatively brief space of 
time which has since elapsed, the Society 
would be able to point to the excellent list 
of seventeen volumes which now stand to its 
great credit. Of them one of the most attrac- 
tive is undoubtedly vol. xiv, The Corres- 
pondence of Lady Katherine Paston, 1603- 
27, now out of print. 

This present vol. xvii is of particular in- 
terest. The Society is fortunate in having 
Mr. Percy Millican as its Hon. Editor, and 
herein he takes an important part, particu- 
-larly in the section dealing with the post- 
Reformation Royal Arms, of which there 
are so many notable instances in the county, 
all detailed by Mr. Wearing in a full table. 
There are twenty-five excellent illustrations, 
of which one of the most interesting is that 
of the Royal Arms of Charles II, at North 
Walsham, which have as palimpsest the arms 
of the Commonwealth. This section con- 
stitutes a most useful addition to the subject 
of Royal Arms in East Anglia, a subject to 
which Mr. H. Munro Cautley made a great 


for Bromholm 
Edited by 


contribution with his book ‘ Royal Arms and 
Commonwealths,’ published in 1934, ang 
containing many Suffolk instances. 

Miss Redstone introduces the Bromholm 
Cellarer’s Account (1415-16), after a prefg 
tory note by Dr. C. H. W. Page (the Society 
Hon. Secretary), and is responsible for the 
transcription and translation which follow | 
all made with her usual care and lucidity, 
The Lay Subsidy of 1581 is introduced by 
Mr. Millican, who deals very adequately 
with the translation made by the late Rey 
E. D. Stone. An exhaustive index completes 
this volume. 


Sleuthing in the Stacks. Rudolph.Altrocghi, 
(Harvard University Press: Humphrey 
Milford. $3.50.) : 


THIS pleasant volume chiefly deals with 

_ Various adventures of literary oF 
artistic criticism. The first essay, for example, 
is an account of the discovery of a forgery 
—marginal notes supposed to be by Tasso, 
actually by Captain Count Mariano Alberti, 
of the Papal Guard, somewhere in the 1840. 
Another is an examination of a hitherto ut 
studied picture in the Cathedral of Florenge 
which represents Dante, Florence and the 
Comedy, and of the authorship of the im 
scription below. The picture is “ a fine docu: 
ment of both art and literature,” as is clear 
when Mr. Altrocchi has explained it. Am 
other essay traces a story known in Florenee, 
which caused Dante to place among the 
fraudulent two of his more obscure sinnefs. 
The plot, which was to do with a forged 
will, is traced in all directions—in Leland, 
Anthony 4 Wood, Regnard, Beyle, Charles 
Lever, and Mary Roberts Rinehart, A 
similar business of analysis and comparison 
occupies the essay named ‘ Ancestors of 
Tarzan’: “the perennially abandoned child 
. .. exposed in all sorts of wildernesses, rivers 
and seas . . . nurtured by all sorts of she 
beasts . . . managed to survive to our own 
days as the ever re-exploitable hairy waif 
and hero of legend and exotic story. 


CoRRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 40, col. 2, 1. 32, for “* Aulaby ” read 
Anlaby; col. 2, 1. 38, for ‘ Laurence” read 
Lawrence. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., 
County of Bucks, and published by the Oxford 


at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycombe, in the 
University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 
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The Library. 


Post-Reformation Royal Arms in Norfolk 
Churches. By Stanley J. Wearing, 
F.R.1.B.A., with historical notes by Percy 
Millican, F.S.A. 

The Cellarer’s Account 
Priory, Norfolk, 1415-1416. 
Lilian J. Redstone, M.B.E. 

The Lay Subsidy of 1581. Transcribed by 
the late Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. Edited 
with an Introduction by Percy Millican, 
FS.A. £1 Is. 


NORFOLK is one of our great counties in 

more senses than one, and it is particu- 
larly so in the very important historical 
records, both public and private, which for- 
tunately remain in good hands. Until some 
fifteen years ago only a small proportion of 
the records available had been printed, and it 
then became increasingly necessary that steps 
should be taken to form a Record Society 
for the county. This was done at a repre- 
sentative meeting held at Norwich, chiefly 
thanks to the energy of Mr. B. Cozens- 
Hardy—now chairman of the Society—in 
connection with which the present writer was 
invited to take a small part, little thinking 
that in such a comparatively brief space of 
time which has since elapsed, the Society 
would be able to point to the excellent list 
of seventeen volumes which now stand to its 
great credit. Of them one of the most attrac- 
tive is undoubtedly vol. xiv, The Corres- 
pondence of Lady Katherine Paston, 1603- 
27, now out of print. 

This present vol. xvii is of particular in- 
terest. The Society is fortunate in having 
Mr. Percy Millican as its Hon. Editor, and 
herein he takes an important part, particu- 
-larly in the section dealing with the post- 
Reformation Royal Arms, of which there 
are so many notable instances in the county, 
all detailed by Mr. Wearing in a full table. 
There are twenty-five excellent illustrations, 
of which one of the most interesting is that 
of the Royal Arms of Charles II, at North 
Walsham, which have as palimpsest the arms 
of the Commonwealth. This section con- 
stitutes a most useful addition to the subject 
of Royal Arms in East Anglia, a subject to 
which Mr. H. Munro Cautley made a great 


for Bromholm 
Edited by 


contribution with his book ‘ Royal Arms and 
Commonwealths,’ published in 1934, ang 
containing many Suffolk instances. 

Miss Redstone introduces the Bromholm 
Cellarer’s Account (1415-16), after a prefas 
tory note by Dr. C. H. W. Page (the Societys 
Hon. Secretary), and is responsible for the 
transcription and translation which follow 
all made with her usual care and lucidity, 
The Lay Subsidy of 1581 is introduced by 
Mr. Millican, who deals very adequately 
with the translation made by the late Rey 
E. D. Stone. An exhaustive index completes 
this volume. 


Stacks. Rudolph .Altrocghi, 
arvar niversity Press: Hum 
Milford. $3.50.) 


HIS pleasant volume chiefly deals with 

_ Various adventures of literary om 
artistic criticism. The first essay, for example, 
is an account of the discovery of a forgery 
—marginal notes supposed to be by Tasso, 
actually by Captain Count Mariano Alberti, 
of the Papal Guard, somewhere in the 18405, 
Another is an examination of a hitherto um 
studied picture in the Cathedral of Florence 
which represents Dante, Florence and the 
Comedy, and of the authorship of the it 
scription below. The picture is “ a fine doc: 
ment of both art and literature,” as is clear 
when Mr. Altrocchi has explained it, Am 
other essay traces a story known in Florenee, 
which caused Dante to place among the 
fraudulent two of his more obscure sinnefs. 
The plot, which was to do with a forged 
will, is traced in all directions—in Leland, 
Anthony 4 Wood, Regnard, Beyle, Charles 
Lever, and Mary Roberts Rinehart. A 
similar business of analysis and comparison 
occupies the essay named ‘ Ancestors of 
Tarzan’: “the perennially abandoned child 
... exposed in all sorts of wildernesses, rivers 
and seas .. , nurtured by all sorts of she 
beasts . . . managed to survive to our OWN 
days as the ever re-exploitable hairy wail 
and hero of legend and exotic story.” 


COorRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 40, col. 2, 1. 32, for “ Aulaby " 
Anlaby; col. 1. 38, for ‘ Laurence” 
Lawrence. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., 
County of Bucks, and published by the Oxford 


at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycombe, in the 
University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 
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